
As Helen Clark begs 
for US trade deal 



BUSH Pun'S 

NEW WAR 


US president George Bush has ordered 
the biggest naval build-up since the Gulf 
War in 1991. 

This fleet will be able to hit Yemen, 
Somalia or Iraq at any time. 

The question now is not whether the 
US will attack Iraq, it is simply down to 
when and how. 

On February 17 Britain’s Sunday Times 
carried a major article saying the debate 
in Washington is whether to strike quickly 
with an invasion force of 50,000 or to wait 
to build up to 200,000. 

Plans for the “war on terrorism’s” sec¬ 
ond invasion follows a chilling message 
from Bush earlier this month. 

“Our war against terror is only begin¬ 
ning,” said the “Commander in Chief” of 
the most powerful military force in world 
history. 

Bush labelled Iraq, Iran and North 
Korea as an “axis of evil”, and threatened 
them with “the justice of this nation”. 

After the bombing of Afghanistan there 
is little doubt what US “justice” means. 

Bush’s threat of waging war across the 
world shocked even normally loyal US 


allies. 

The German deputy foreign minister 
attacked Bush, saying that “we Europeans 
warn against” military action against Iraq 
and the other states named. 

Bush argued, “These regimes pose a 
grave and growing danger. They better 
get their house in order. They better 
respect the rule of law. They better not 
try to terrorise the US and our allies, or 
the justice of this nation will be served 
on them.” 

There is no evidence that any of the 
states named by Bush aided the attacks on 
the US on 11 September. 

The German government pointed out, 
“There is no indication, no proof that 
Iraq is involved in terrorism. This terror 
argument cannot be used to legitimise old 
enemies.” 

The reality is that Bush wants to stamp 
out what the US elite sees as states which 
symbolise any opposition to its power. 

The warmongers surrounding Bush 
have smelled blood. 

“The best, and in some cases the only, 
defence is a good offence,” said US defence 


secretary Donald Rumsfeld. 

“We are at war,” was the message 
from Paul Wolfowitz, deputy US defence 
secretary. 

There’s been no hint of criticism from 
the New Zealand government. 

Helen Clark is due to meet with Bush 
in March. This meeting is part of a long 
running campaign, started by National, 
to sign a free trade and investment deal 
with the US. 

So far, sending SAS troops to take part 
in the slaughter in Afghanistan has got 
Clark half an hour with Bush. 

NZ warships already help enforce sanc¬ 
tions against Iraq that have killed 70,000 
children a year, for the past ten years. 
There’s is every reason to expect Labour 
will back this new onslaught. 

Everyone who opposes the US threat 
to wage war across the globe needs to re¬ 
double their efforts to build up opposition 
to the warmongers. 

# For more on Bush’s war, 
see page 7 











International 
Women's Day 

RALLY 6pm, Friday 8 March, at 
Freyburg Square, Auckland City. 

Wake Up Auckland 

MARCH 

Against the council's market ex¬ 
tremism. Meet 11 am on Saturday, 
16 March, at QE2 Square, down¬ 
town Auckland. 

PUBLIC MEETINGS 

• PARNELL: Parnell Community 
Centre, 545 Parnell Rd, Monday 
25 Feb 8pm. 

• FREEMAN'S BAY: Freeman's 
Bay Community Centre, 52 Hep¬ 
burn St, Tuesday 26 Feb 7:30pm. 

• OTAHUHU: Otahuhu Town 
Hall, 10 High St, Wednesday 27 
Feb 7:30pm. 

• BLOCKHOUSE BAY: Glenavon 
School, 340 Blockhouse Bay Rd, 
Monday 4 March 7:30pm. 

• ORAKEI: Orakei School, 1 Grace 
St, Tuesday 5 March 7:30 pm. 

• MT ROSKILL: Fickling Conven¬ 
tion Centre, 546 Mt Albert Rd, 
Wednesday 6 March 7:30pm. 

• GLEN INNES: Glen Innes Com¬ 
munity Centre, 96 Line Rd, Thurs¬ 
day 7 March 7:30pm. 

• ST HELIERS: St Heliers Commu¬ 
nity Centre, 100 St Helier's Bay Rd, 
Monday 11 March 7:30pm. 

Auckland Peace & 
Justice Network 

Coalition-building meeting for 
groups interested in global peace 
& justice. 

7:30pm on Monday 8 April atTrade 
Union Centre, 157 Great North 
Road, Grey Lynn. 



Teachers demand better 


by DAVID COLYER 

High school teachers have rejected the govern¬ 
ment’s contract offer and will strike on Friday 
March 1. 

Trevor Hook, Wellington regional chair of 
teachers’ union the PPTA, said: 

“The pay is totally inadequate. It’s not even 
at the rate of inflation. We are in a sector that’s 
in a crisis. We’re not attracting young graduates 
into teaching.” 

15 years of free market cost cutting and re¬ 
structuring is crippling our secondary schools. 

At the start of this, schools were officially 272 
teachers short. 

Many teachers are leaving for better paid 
jobs overseas. Others are dropping out of the 
profession, fed up with the strain of growing 
class sizes and endless hours of after-school 
paperwork. 

Despite Labour’s talk of a “knowledge econ¬ 


omy” they are refusing to provide the funding 
needed to repair our education system. 

There would be plenty of money if the 
government was prepared to raise taxes on big 
business. 

Instead, the government’s “knowledge 
economy” policies involve showering corpora¬ 
tions with public cash. The NZ Herald reports 
that a joint venture between telecommunica¬ 
tions multinational Ericsson and NZ company 
Synergy, “may get up to $1.6 million of govern¬ 
ment funding”. 

The teachers’ action isn’t just a symptom 
of what’s wrong with our public services, or 
of Labour’s failure to fix them, it also shows 
where the solution lies—with workers taking 
direct action. 

Teachers are just one of several recent exam¬ 
ples of workers going on the offensive to fight 
for real improvements. 

• For more evidence of this trend turn to page 11. 


CHRISTCHURCH -DEBATE 


DEBATE-AUCKLAND 


Was the war against 
Afghanistan a success? 

Three speakers for ‘yes’. Three for no, includiiing: 
Rev. Jim Consedine & Green MP Keith Locke. 

7:30pm, Wednesday, 27 February 
Aldersgate, 309 Durham St 

Hosted by Peace Action Network NZ 
Contact Don 385 5268 dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


Is Afghanistan the way 
to conquer terrorism? 

Speaking for: National & Labour. 
Against: Alliance & Socialist Worker. 

7:30pm on Tuesday 20 February 
Trade Onion Centre, 147 Great North Rd, Grey Lynn 

Hosted by Socialist Worker. 

Contact us: (09) 634 3984 or socialist-worker@pl.net 
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what we think 


From the people who 
brought you Rogernomics... 


On February 12, prime minister 
Helen Clark officially released 
her government's "innovation 
strategy" which has been de¬ 
veloped by the government "in 
collaboration with the private 
sector". 

The last time a Labour gov¬ 
ernment got together with 
business leaders to plan a new 
direction for the New Zealand 
economy the result was Rog¬ 
ernomics. 

For those readers who have 
successfully blocked-out the 
terrible memories of the late 
1980s, a recent article in the 
British newspaper the Guard¬ 
ian gives a useful summary: 

"In terms of inequality, New 
Zealand was in a class of its 
own. As was true across the 
West, the rich were the real 
beneficiaries of structural re¬ 
form, with the top 10% of the 
income distribution enjoying a 
26.5% increase in real incomes 
between 1983-84 and 1995-96. 
What was different about New 
Zealand was that the poorest 
half of the population had 
less real purchasing power at 
the end of this period, and 
the poorest groups suffered 
the most. 

"This was not what the 
reformers in New Zealand had 
expected or desired. The aim, 
set out in 1984, had been to 
tackle 'an unacceptable level 
of poverty'." 

Labour-Alliance won the 
last election amid hopes that 
they would move away from 
the old free market / Roger¬ 
nomics path and take some 
serious action to fix the many 
problems that those policies 
created for working class 
people. 

The new Innovation Frame¬ 
work is, according to the gov¬ 
ernment, the blue-print for 
doing this. 

However, it seems the gov¬ 
ernment's capitalist "partners" 
in this plan have a slightly dif¬ 
ferent view. 

Writing on the eve of the 
policy launch, one of their 
spokespeople NZ Herald col¬ 
umnist Fran O'Sullivan, com¬ 
plained that: 

"Many New Zealander's 


... definition of a successful 
country is one where there is 
an even distribution of wealth 
rather than having a huge di¬ 
vide between rich and poor". 

She saw this as a potential 
barrier to the new policies. 

Once the plan had been 
released, O'Sullivan congratu¬ 
lated Helen Clark for providing 
a vision that could "lift our 
sights above her government's 
underlying platform of social 
justice for all." 

So what's different about this 
plan? 

Not much. 

Labour's plan involves a 
new kind of partnership be¬ 
tween government and busi¬ 
ness. 

Under the pure free market 
/ Rogernomics model, govern¬ 
ment and business did working 
together very closely. Everyone 
knows how much influence the 
Business Roundtable had and 
the draft of the Employment 
Contracts Act was written by 
the Employers' Federation. 

But what's happening now 
is a more hands-on, day to day 
collaboration. 


Socialist Worker is a newspaper 
like no other. 

Unlike the Herald, Dominion 
or Press, we are not part of a 
multi-billion dollar, international 
media empire. 

Because we’re not run by bil¬ 
lionaire capitalists, we don’t have 
to support their interests. 

Which is just as well, because 
Socialist Worker is dedicated to 
opposing capitalism. 

We want a socialist society 
where the needs of people and our 
planet are more important than 
the profits of corporations or the 
power of governments. 

We’re proud to support, pub¬ 
licise and take part in the cam¬ 
paigns that challenge corporate 
power and try to make things 
better for ordinary people. 


For example, when Labour- 
Alliance want to hand tax-pay¬ 
ers' money to business, they 
use targeted grants and tax 
breaks, as opposed to across- 
the-board tax cuts. 

The change can also be seen 
in a new approach to privati¬ 
sation—called public-private 
partnerships. 

These are not mentioned di¬ 
rectly in the Innovation Frame¬ 
work, but the are a key feature 
of the new Local Government 
Bill and of the government's 
roading plan for Auckland (see 
pages 12-14). 

What's stayed the same? 

A lot. 

Most obviously business 
is still calling the shots. The 
moves away from the free 
market model are ones that 
most bosses support. 

Needless to say the main 
aim of the business—maximis¬ 
ing profits—has not changed. 

The ideology of New Zea¬ 
land workers competing 
against workers overseas in 
global capitalism's "race to 
the bottom" is still the same. 
A vital part of Labour's plan 


Needless to say, we don’t get 
government grants or hand-outs 
from corporate coffers. 

And because we want our 
ideas to reach as many people 
as possible, our gold coin cover 
price is less than the full cost of 
production. 

Instead we rely on the gen¬ 
erosity and hard work of our 
supporters to raise money for our 
Summer and Winter Appeals. 

This Summer Appeal is a spe¬ 
cial one, as half the money raised 
will go to our Zimbabwean sister 
group, the International Socialist 
Organisation, who are fighting to 
resist both the repressive regime 
of Mugabe and the extreme free 
market policies pushed by the 
main opposition. 

Please give what you can. 


is getting a free trade and 
investment deal with the US 
and other countries. 

Another point of similarity 
between these new plans and 
Rogernomics is the "trickle 
down" idea. 

The theory is that if busi¬ 
nesses are making lots of 
money, then some of that 
wealth will somehow "trickle 
down" to the rest of us. 

In reality the capitalists 
increase their profits by tak¬ 
ing an even bigger slice from 
workers. 

All these similarities with 
Rogernomics should be 
enough to get the alarm bells 
ringing. 

But why would Labour be 
so keen to launch an up-dated 
version of Rogernomics? 

After all, the backlash from 
last time nearly destroyed 
the party and kept them out 
of office for nine years, even 
though most people hated 
National too. 

The thing is, Labour lead¬ 
ers don't see any alternative 
to a world dominated by big 
business. 

They're committed to capi¬ 
talism, even if that means 
abandoning goals like "social 
justice for all", or even giving 
up on more modest aims, like 
giving nurses and teachers a 
decent pay rise. 


list l 

THANKS TO! 
AUCKLAND: 

Rachael $50; Tim $500; 
Fundraising $35.60. 

BAY OF PLENTY: 

Branch $1000. 

ELSEWHERE: 

Billy Me $40; Victor $5. 

Send donations to 
Box IB-685 Auckland 

(Cheques made out to In Print Publishing) 


Socialist Worker Summer Appeal 

Aotearoa & Zimbabwe 


Total so far: 

$ 1630.60 
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WORKERS’ SURVEY 


This Workers’ Survey is the first of 
many that Socialist Worker intends 
to feature. 

Over coming months we will ask 
every person the same five questions. 

This approach allows our readers to 
compare responses from a wide range 
of workers, unemployed, students and 
homemakers. 

A clearer picture of political trends 
within the working class will start to 
form over a longer period. 

The opinions of grassroots people are 
important to Socialist Worker. 

We want our readers to take part 
in the survey. You could also ask your 
neighbours, workmates and friends to do 
likewise. 

Contact Socialist Worker for survey 
forms. Or simply write the questions and 
your responses on a bit of paper, along 
with your contact details and occupation, 
and send it in. 


Q.1 Who should workers support 
in the next election, and why? 

S. ALISON Greens and Legalise Can¬ 
nabis Party. They are thorns in the side of 
conservatives and liberals. 

KEVIN BOOTH Labour will benefit 
people at the lower socio-economic end 
of society. The Alliance and Greens will 
benefit the country. 

JAMES BURNETT Christian Coalition. 

JOHN COBURN I don’t know who I’ll 
vote for yet. But I’m not going to rely 
solely on the electoral system for change. 
Voting alone isn’t enough. 

CATHERINE DAVIES Labour and the 
Greens have a relatively good stance on 
education and tertiary fees, which will 
soon be relevant to me. 

LUCILLE HARRIS I’ve never voted. I 
wouldn’t trust any of them. 

J. HIRST I don’t know. 

YARVIN JAN I Labour gives more jobs 
and better employment relations. 

FUJIKO KATO Labour, because they 
help the people who need help. 

OREWA KINGI No idea. 

DION MARTIN The Alliance. The issues 
of jobs, free education and health, af¬ 
fordable housing etc have not gone away. 
Alliance economic and taxation policy 


The people who took part in this 
survey are (in alphabetical order): 

S. ALISON pensioner, Auckland 

KEVIN BOOTH unemployed, 
Auckland 

JAMES BURNETT worker, 
Auckland 

JOHN COBURN unemployed, 
Christchurch 

CATHERINE DAVIES student, 
Auckland 

MOANA ELLIOTT-MIHAERE 

student, Auckland 

LUCILLE HARRIS student, 
Auckland 

J. HIRST worker, Bethells Beach 
YARVIN JANI worker, Auckland 
FUJIKO KATO student, Auckland 
OREWA KINGI student, Auckland 

DION MARTIN worker, Palmerston 
North 

ANDREW MCALISTER student, 
Auckland 

BILLY McKEE unemployed, Levin 

DEANNA McKINNON worker, 
Waihi 

BETTE McWHIRTER worker, 
Auckland 

CORAL PALMER student, 
Auckland 

PATRICIA RAEA worker, Auckland 

JENNY RAWLINGS worker, 
Auckland 

NICK RIVE worker, Auckland 

COURTNEY SMALL student, 
Auckland 

C. WALDRON homemaker, 
Auckland 


is still superior to any of the other main 
left parties. It’s good that it’s now clear 
the party has opposing views to some 
Alliance MPs. 

ANDREW MCALISTER Labour. 

BILLY McKEE The Greens should be 
supported because they, more than any 
other party, appear to have enough balls 
to stand up for their beliefs. They would 
be stronger with Socialist Worker’s sup¬ 
port. 


DEANNA McKINNON I don ’t care too 
much for politics. Politicians are all the 
same to me, but I believe that the next 
election should leave us with a ‘male’ 
running New Zealand again. 

BETTE McWHIRTER Neither party. 

CORAL PALMER Labour would 
advantage workers because of their 
policies. Maybe also the Alliance, 
although I’m not that aware of their 
policies. 

PATRICIA RAEA Labour. National did 
nothing for me or my family. 

JENNY RAWLINGS Alliance. 

NICK RIVE The hospitals need more 
money. 

Q.2 The Labour-Alliance gov¬ 
ernment has backed the attack on 
Afghanistan by the US state, which 
says it will also attack other coun¬ 
tries. What is your attitude to that? 

S. ALISON The government is right- 
wing, hiding behind an anti-nuclear 
stance. 

KEVIN BOOTH New Zealand has tradi¬ 
tionally backed England and the United 
States. This is the fulfilment of the Book 
of Revelations. God is in control. Hold 
tight to your faith. 

JAMES BURNETT Negative. 

JOHN COBURN I don’t want that. 
There’s already enough blood on our 
hands. It exposes the reality of free trade 
- or else! 

CATHERINE DAVIES I disagree. Al¬ 
though I understand the need to back 
America, our trade and defence partner, 
I think it’s unnecessary to attack thou¬ 
sands of innocent people. It’s pointless. 

MOANA ELLIOTT-MIHAERE It’s sad 
how New Zealand is doing this. The US 
trained the people in Afghanistan, but 
when it backfires, they get angry. 

LUCILLE HARRIS It’s wrong that our 
country has major issues of its own, yet is 
willing to fight a war that does nothing to 
benefit New Zealand. 

J. HIRST Keep out of that issue. Let the 
others get on with it. 

YARVIN JANI It’s great. But I oppose 
refugee entitlement for Afghanis. 

FUJIKO KATO America should only 
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MOANA ELLIOTT-MIHAERE 

on GE: ‘I hate it!’ 



BILLY McKEE on the US war 

in Afghanistan: ‘It sickens me’ 



FUJIKO KATO on Labour: 
‘They help the people who 
need help’ 


■ CORAL PALMER on the US war in Afghanistan: 

‘America’s revenge is wrong, because America 
has been bombing in the Middle East. America 
is still killing with no justification.’ 


► 

help when it’s really needed. They should 
kill when they have to. 

OREWA KING I We need freedom from 
war. 

DION MARTIN It’s completely wrong 
and needs to be fought against. 

ANDREW McALISTER I don’t agree 
with it. 

BILLY McKEE Total disgust. To maim 
and murder innocent men, women and 
children plus cause huge environmental 
and infrastructure damage to make more 
money when they have enough sickens 
me. 

DEANNA McKINNON There will prob¬ 
ably be more slander from now on. With 
that attitude, how can they possibly come 
to any degree of peace-keeping. 

BETTE McWHIRTER It’s good. 

CORAL PALMER I strongly disagree 
with it. America’s revenge is wrong, be¬ 
cause America has been bombing in the 
Middle East. America is still killing with 
no justification. 

PATRICIA RAEA We should do all we 
can to help. It could have been us. 

JENNY RAWLINGS It’s inappropriate. 

NICK RIVE It’s really bad. I’m glad that I 
live in New Zealand. 

COURTNEY SMALL The US trained 
them. I feel angry and sad. 

C. WALDRON A neutral stance would 
be good. Peace-keeping - that’s it. 


Q.3 The Labour-Alliance govern¬ 
ment has outlawed political, solidari¬ 
ty and environmental strikes, just like 
the last National government. What 
do you think about that? 

S. ALISON It’s unenforceable. 

KEVIN BOOTH All governments will 
try to use their power to suppress the 
people. 

JAMES BURNETT Negative. Big Broth¬ 
er is trying to take advantage of the US 
strike to reduce individual rights. 

JOHN COBURN NZ workers and 


citizens have to learn to stand up and 
challenge such laws. It’s up to us as much 
as the government. 

CATHERINE DAVIES Labour is sacrific¬ 
ing too many of its basic socialist morals 
and moving towards National. I assume 
it’s to gain more votes. Strikes should be 
accepted in some cases as necessary. Last 
year, school teachers went on strike, but 
students understood that it was neces¬ 
sary. 

LUCILLE HARRIS Our government has 
gone greedy. 

YARVIN JAN I It will enhance the free 
education policy. 

DION MARTIN We need to keep pres¬ 
surising them in a multitude of ways to 
reverse their policy. 

ANDREW McALISTER It needs exam¬ 
ining. 

BILLY McKEE It shows where they are 
truly coming from. They are puppets 
of the capitalists. They care very little 
about the average person and should be 
removed from power as soon as possible. 

DEANNA McKINNON Sounds like mass 
control to me. 

BETTE McWHIRTER It’s wrong. 

PATRICIA RAEA I don’t agree with it. 

JENNY RAWLINGS It’s not right. 

NICK RIVE It’s not bad. 

C. WALDRON It’s ridiculous and harm¬ 
ful on every level of society because it 
undermines community - the hub of 
humanity. 


Q.4 The Labour-Alliance govern¬ 
ment is proposing that private firms 
be allowed to gain long-term control 
over local government assets under 
‘public-private partnerships’. How do 
you feel about that? 

S. ALISON It’s theft of publicly-owned 
property. 

KEVIN BOOTH It’s wrong. 

JAMES BURNETT It’s wrong. Local 
government must control New 
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CATHERINE DAVIES on 

politics: ‘Labour is sacrificing 
too many of its basic socialist 
morals and moving towards 
National’ 



YARVIN JANI on refugees: I 
oppose refugee entitlement for 
Afghanis’ 



COURTNEY SMALL on the 

war in Afghanistan: ‘The US 
trained them’ 


■ JOHN COBURN on the outlawing of most strikes: 

‘NZ workers and citizens have to learn to stand 
up and challenge such laws. It’s up to us as 
much as the government.’ 


Zealand ownership of assets. 

JOHN COBURN I don’t want more pri¬ 
vatisation. But New Zealanders have to 
value their control and sovereighty and 
fight to retain it. 

CATHERINE DAVIES It’s bad to priva¬ 
tise too much stuff because prices rise 
and everything goes crazy. An example 
is Telecom. Once capitalist firms become 
too involved we lose control over our 
own country. 

J. HIRST If they make a better job of 
things, let them get on with it. 

YARVIN JANI I’ve got no complaints. It’s 
better being capitalist. 

OREWAKINGINo way. 

DION MARTIN I’m not in favour. 

ANDREW MCALISTER I don’t agree 
with it. 

BILLY McKEE I feel betrayed but not 
surprised. Also I feel that my family are 
under threat, so I’m angry as well. 

DEANNA McKINNON It’s a threat to 
our resources and our future. It’s all 
about power and control. 

BETTE McWHIRTER It depends on the 
conditions. 

CORAL PALMER It makes it cheaper 
for consumers, but it may be worse for 
the economy in the long run. 

PATRICIA RAEA It sucks. 

JENNY RAWLINGS It’s inappropriate. 

NICK RIVE It’s not too good. 

C. WALDRON I’d need more informa¬ 
tion. 


Q.5 What is your attitude to ge¬ 
netic engineering? 

S.ALISON I’m anti GE. 

KEVIN BOOTH GE is wrong. It’s just 
another sign of the times. 

JAMES BURNETT Be careful. The envi¬ 
ronmental impacts are underestimated. 

JOHN COBURN I don’t want it. We 
need leadership like that of Te Whiti at 


Parihaka to stop it. 

CATHERINE DAVIES There are two 
different sides. GE has the potential to 
be great. However, we don’t know who’s 
in charge or what’s going on. It shouldn’t 
be distributed or sold until everyone is 
positive that it’s 100% safe. 

MOANA ELLIOTT-MIHAERE I hate it! 

LUCILLE HARRIS We already have a 
god. The money could be put into more 
needy projects, such as better housing 
and fair education. 

J. HIRST Leave well alone. 

YARVIN JANI It’s great - the way to go. 

FUJIKO KATO I don’t mind it. 

OREWA KINGI It’s disgusting. Who are 
we to play god? I’m not religious, but 
I feel that altering the natural state is 
disturbing the natural flow of life. 

DION MARTIN I’m not in favour of any 
experimenting with GE. 

ANDREW McALISTER I agree with the 
idea. 

BILLY McKEE Keep it in the lab, prefer¬ 
ably overseas labs. GE crops and animals 
should be destroyed and seed suppliers 
should have serious pressure put on 
them at a personal level. 

DEANNA McKINNON You can’t muck 
around with nature forever. Nature 
itself will prevail in the end, because 
it was here way before any of this GE 
stuff. 

BETTE McWHIRTER It’s a good thing. 

CORAL PALMER I agree with GE. It’s 
only genetics, it doesn’t bother me. 

PATRICIA RAEA It’s scary. What are 
they going to do next? People, later? 

JENNY RAWLINGS I’m against GE 
food. I believe there should be efforts to 
combat inherited diseases. 

NICK RIVE I have no idea. 

COURTNEY SMALL I don’t agree with 
it. 

C. WALDRON GE isn’t a realistic solu¬ 
tion to the betterment of humanity. 
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America's War 

Horror continues in Afghanistan 


George Bush and his allies are gloating 
over their “victory” in Afghanistan. 

They claim their war has brought 
liberation, peace and democracy. Bush 
and British PM Tony Blair’s names have 
even been put forward for the Nobel 
peace prize. 

When 16-year-old Sumayya Mavsarka 
called Blair a liar for claiming the West had 
“liberated” Afghanistan responded to her 
saying: “Don’t talk to me about it. Talk to 
people in Afghanistan.” 

The people of Afghanistan could cer¬ 
tainly tell of bombs still raining down which 
have so far slaughtered at least 4000 people, 
mostly civilians. 

They could also tell of the hundreds of 
thousands of people who have had their 
homes destroyed, and been left cold, hun¬ 
gry and desperate. 

There is no peace in Afghanistan. The 
US is still bombing the country. 

It was barely reported in the press, but 
last week US planes resumed bombing 
missions over eastern Afghanistan. 

Every day people are blown to pieces 
by cluster bombs lying around the country 
from previous US bombing raids. 

In the town of Herat over 40 people 
have been killed and many more injured 
by cluster bombs. 

In nearby Rabat cluster bombs have 
killed at least ten people since bombing 
there stopped in November. 

Those who had their bodies sliced apart 
by the bombs included three children cross¬ 
ing a field on their way to a wedding. 

We are supposed to believe that the in¬ 
terim administration in Afghanistan marks 
the start of a new democracy. 

But this government has been imposed 


“I met a six year old living 
in a neighbourhood where 
eight people were killed ' who 
stopped talking immediately 
after the attack. 

“Nobody knows why the 
neighbourhood was bombed. 

“I met a 20 year old man 
who took shrapnel in his leg 
when his house was bombed. 
It had to be amputated.” 

■ Kelly Campbell, whose 
brother in law was killed on 
11 September, after a visit to 
Afghanistan. 

“We talked to a family often 
people living out in the cold , 
not because they don’t have 
a home , but because cluster 
bombs surrounded their 
home and it was not safe for 
them to be there. 

“People came to us after 
they had received no help 
either from their government 
or from the US government.” 

■ Rita Lasar, whose brother 
was killed in the World Trade 
Centre. 


on Afghanistan’s people. And it has no con¬ 
trol over the brutal local warlords whose 
power has been bolstered by the US war. 

US business paper the International 
Herald Tribune reports: 

“Major cities like Jalalabad, Kandahar, 
Herat and Mazar-e-Sharif now serve as 
bases for rival warlords and their heavily 
armed militias, and the entire country is 
splintered by warlords’ checkpoints.” 

In the town of Gardez, a bloody fight 
between rival factions broke out two weeks 
ago. 

Over 60 people are reported to have 
been killed and thousands forced to flee. 
In the northern city of Mazar-e-Sharif 
fighting between armed gangs has led to 
dozens of deaths. 

Fighting has also erupted in other 
northern towns. 

“This is the beginning of civil war, like 
ten years ago,” said Haji Gul Ahmad, the 
deputy security commander of Sholgara. 
“The government in Kabul cannot do any¬ 
thing about this.” 

None of Bush and Blair’s stated war 
aims have been met. Osama Bin Laden has 
not been caught or killed, and US officials 
admit that “the trail has gone cold”. 

The war has created massive destabilisa¬ 
tion across the region. 

It has fuelled the conflict between India 
and Pakistan, which have gone to the brink 
of a new war over Kashmir. 

Now George Bush has threatened to 
unleash devastation on the countries he 
dubbed the “axis of evil”—Iraq, Iran and 
North Korea. 

Bush has also pushed through a $396 bil¬ 
lion military budget-the biggest rise in US 
military spending since the early 1980s. 
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Oxfam's verdict 


Sam Barratt, press officer for British-based charity Oxfam, has 
recently visited Jawand in Afghanistan’s “hunger belt”. 

He spoke spoke to the British Socialist Worker. 

“Many people have sold everything they had in order to 
survive. 

“To get food they have sold their animals, their tents, every¬ 
thing. 

“At first you don’t see it—the cold hides the hunger in swathes 
of clothes. 

“But then suddenly you do—watches slipping down skinny 
wrists, wedding rings hanging loose on wiry fingers. 

“There are stories of sickness, and families marrying off daugh¬ 
ters for sacks of wheat.” 

An Oxfam briefing from 28 January says, “Kabul has experi¬ 
enced escalated crime in the last few weeks. 

“Landmines, cluster bombs and other unexploded ordnance are 
more of a danger after the recent bombing campaign. There are 
some 50 to 100 victims of landmines and unexploded ordnance 
every week.” 
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Waitangi debate 


Green MPs Jeanette Fitzsimons and Sue Bradford were widely criticised for 
their part in a demonstration in support of Maori sovereignty at Waitangi. 

Amid the hoopla, they have called for a "national debate" on Treaty issues. 

Socialist Worker has taken up this call. 

Over the next few issues we will be printing a range of left wing views on 
Maori sovereignty and tino rangatiratanga, and in particular these questions: 

• What is Maori sovereignty / tino rangatiratanga? 

• Is the Labour-Alliance government delivering for Maori? 

• What is the way forward for Maori? 

Look out for articles by Labour Party MP John Tamihere, Treaty activist 
Annette Sykes, Green Party MP Sue Bradford, Teanau Tuiono from Aotearoa 
Educators and Socialist Worker's own Vaughan Thomas, among others. 

Don't miss out on this important debate, see page 15 to contact your near¬ 
est Socialist Worker seller. 


Thoughts from Waitangi 


To kick off the debate, we've reprinted a cut-down version of Green Party co-leader 
JEANETTE FITZSIMONS'S February 7 public statement on Waitangi. The full version 
can be found on the Greens' website <www.greens.org.nz>. 


On Tuesday afternoon I travelled to Wait¬ 
angi, responding to an invitation to Te Ti 
marae. Sue Bradford travelled with me. 

The welcome was very warm. Some 
of the elders commented on issues we 
have in common—the knowledge that the 
foundation of our existence is respect for 
the natural world—land, water, and other 
living things. After the powhiri I was invited 
to speak and acknowledged that the Treaty 
was what gave us Pakeha the right to be 
here, that it is the founding document of 
our nation and that we must find ways to 
implement it in the 21 st century because 
it has not been implemented in the last 
160 years. 

The next morning we went to the dawn 
ceremony at the meeting house in the 
grounds of the Treaty house. It is good that 
the Crown has returned to Waitangi, sym¬ 
bolising a wish to heal the differences that 
resulted from events a few years ago. As a 
result of that this was the least confronta¬ 
tional Waitangi Day for many years. 

But we cannot deny the facts that the 
Treaty has not been honoured and that 
until that is addressed we cannot just 
celebrate—we also have to remember the 
work that remains to be done. 

A large group of people had gathered 
outside the meeting house to bear witness 
to that, and were holding banners—“Hon¬ 
our the Treaty” “Where do you stand on 
Maori land”, “Tino Rangatiratanga”. They 
were quiet and respectful and I chose to 
stand with them in solidarity. 

Contrary to media reports, the group 
Sue and I were with did not jeer or heckle 
or jostle the Prime Minister—in fact we 
were at least 50 metres away from her 
when she left the meeting house after the 
two-hour ceremony. We did sing “Justice is 
possible”—a message of hope that we can 
still do something about the injustices of 
the last 160 years. 

Many people find the use of the term 
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“Maori sovereignty” very frightening. I 
have heard it said that it means “handing 
over everything to Maori”.That’s certainly 
not my understanding of what is being 
asked for, but I prefer not to use the word 
until we have a shared understanding of 
what we mean by it. 

Both governor Hobson and Maori chiefs 
signed the Maori language version of the 
treaty that is significantly different from the 
English version. It guaranteed them posses¬ 
sion of all their resources and it guaranteed 
them tino rangatiratanga—the authority to 
manage their own affairs. Those things have 
been taken away. 

What I think we need is an open debate 
about how we recognise that and redress it 
in the new century. 

This must include what the Treaty can 
not mean now—for example, it must not 
detract from ordinary home and farm 
ownership. Not only Pakeha, but also the 
majority of the Maori population, I sus¬ 
pect, would hold that view as most Maori 
and their personal assets are now outside 
traditional tribal areas. But many people, 


especially elderly Pakeha, or people with 
little understanding of “Maori rights issues” 
feel genuinely threatened, and such people 
must be included in the debate. 

Discussion must also address attempts 
by a few Maori corporate leaders to use 
the Treaty as a strategy for environmen¬ 
tally-damaging money-making schemes. 
The Treaty has been cited in recent years 
as a reason to again kill whales, alba¬ 
trosses and seals, for logging native forest, 
for aquaculture in pristine bays and for 
proposed invasive tourism developments 
in or near national parks. We must be as 
wary of Maori corporatisation as we are 
of the Pakeha equivalent, especially when 
such corporates are outside the control of 
traditional structures which protect the 
natural world, or are in partnership with 
multinational firms. 

But mostly, I believe, Maori grievances 
are genuine. There is still much land that 
was confiscated or otherwise wrongfully 
taken. There are still waahi tapu—Maori 
sacred places—that are being damaged—a 
bit like driving a bulldozer through West¬ 
minster Cathedral, or through your grand¬ 
father’s grave. Sewage is still discharged 
over their traditional shellfish beds. The 
justice and police systems work differ¬ 
ently for Maori—they are more likely to be 
picked up from the street for questioning 
because of the way they look—that has 
been officially confirmed. 

We can not go back to 1840. We have 
built a very different kind of society which 
is based on a British form of government 
and institutions. No-one has the answers 
yet on how we can form a more healthy 
relationship between Maori and those 
British-style institutions. 

A point made by some at Waitangi is 
that the Treaty protects us all. If it had 
not been for the Treaty the land under 
our railways and under state plantation 
forests would have been sold when the rail 
company and the forests were sold. It was 
not. The Treaty gives us an argument that 
counts internationally to prevent privatisa¬ 
tion of national assets, growing of GE food 
and patenting of NZ plants and animals 
by multinationals. It is in all our interests 
to support it. 

My generation was taught at school a 
very different story about our history and 
many people of my generation have not had 
the opportunity to learn the truth about it. 
We were never taught what the Maori ver¬ 
sion of the Treaty said. We were never taught 
about land confiscations. We were never 
taught about Te Whiti and his non-violent 
resistance in Taranaki. Fortunately today’s 
children are better educated. 

The first step must be to share the truth 
and to begin a national debate on how to 
honour the Treaty in the 21st century, shar¬ 
ing our understanding of what has happened 
and our commitment to a fairer society. 

It is part of a long slow process of build¬ 
ing a fairer society for everyone. 
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genetic engineering 

Frankenfoods: the truth at last 


by GEOFFREY LEAN 

From London's Daily Mail 6 February 2002 

Forget all those bland reassurances about 
the safety of GM [genetically modified or 
genetically engineered] foods and crops. 

Ignore all those patronising experts and 
government ministers who have long in¬ 
sisted that the public has been irrational to 
suspect them. Two reports from the heart of 
the scientific establishment now reveal that 
the British people were right to have been 
worried. Housewives and their families 
turned against the so-called Frankenstein 
foods years ago, refusing to buy them. 

The supermarkets followed suit quickly, 
taking them off their shelves. This is likely 
to be recorded as the week in which those 
who are supposed to govern and guide us 
finally begin to abandon GM foods too. 

Already ministers are edging away from 
the technology, which the prime minister 
once adopted almost as a personal crusade, 
and are increasingly talking up organic 
agriculture. Fast week the official Curry 
Commision, set up at the height of the 
foot- and-mouth epidemic to review Brit¬ 
ish farming, strongly backed chemical-free 
agriculture. 

It also called for the public’s fears on 
GM crops to be “respected”. 

Ministers welcomed the report and 
called for an independent debate on GM 
technology before any decision was taken 
to grow the crops commercially. 

This week’s reports—one from the 
government’s official wildlife watchdog, 
the other from Britain’s principal scien¬ 
tific body—are bound to accelerate the 
retreat. 

They confirm that the two main con¬ 
cerns about the technology—first raised 
by the Daily Mail more than three years 
ago—are real. 

Genes have, as feared, escaped in pollen 
from GM crops, creating “super weeds” 
which are resistant to herbicides; and GM 
foods—which Mr Blair said he was happy 
to feed his children—may indeed damage 
human health. Ford Melchett, who was 
arrested for uprooting GM crops, calls the 
reports a “breakthrough” and Peter Ains¬ 
worth, the shadow environment secretary, 
says they show the government must “put 
caution first”. 

The first report, by English Nature, 
bluntly concludes that it is “inevitable” that 
super weeds will emerge in Britain if GM 
oilseed rape is grown here. A Canadian 
government study found them at every 
site examined and discovered that the GM 
genes “travelled” more than 730 metres 
from the crops. This makes a nonsense of 
Britain’s safety precautions, which allow for 
a gap of only 50 metres between GM rape 
and other crops. But, alarmingly, the report 
adds that the genes spread so readily that 


even multiplying this distance many times 
over will do little to reduce the danger. 
It concludes that the contamination “is 
almost impossible to prevent unless the 
crops are very widely dispersed”. 

It can say that again. Studies carried 
out by the National Pollen Research Unit 
for the Soil Association suggest that genes 
from oilseed rape could travel four miles, 
not just creating super weeds but endanger¬ 
ing organic agriculture. 

Organic farmers say they cannot co¬ 
exist with GM technology, and that the 
public would be denied the chance to buy 
uncontaminated food if such crops were 
grown widely in Britain. And that is not 
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the only danger. Once the super weeds get 
established, the report says, only highly 
toxic chemicals will get rid of them. The 
Canadians still use 2,4D, an ingredient of the 
infamous herbicide Agent Orange that was 
used in Vietnam and is banned in Britain. 

The second report is, if anything, even 
more remarkable. It comes from the Royal 
Society which has been one of the most 
ardent proponents of GM technology in 
Britain. In 1998 it produced a report extol¬ 
ling its potential benefits for “agriculture, 
food quality, nutrition and health”. But now 
it has evidently had second thoughts. 

A working group of the society, includ¬ 
ing some leading GM supporters, now 
reluctantly concludes that the foods may 
damage health after all. It continues to 
insist that “there is no reason to doubt the 
safety of foods made from GM ingredients 
that are currently available” but adds that 
the technology could “lead to unpredicted 
harmful changes” in ingredients put into 
infant foods or given to pregnant or breast¬ 
feeding women in future. And it adds that 
introducing a new gene into a plant could 
“induce allergic reactions” in sensitive 
people. 

Even more disturbingly, the Royal Soci¬ 


ety questions the system used in Britain to 
determine whether GM foods are safe. This 
has long been attacked by critics as being 
specifically designed to avoid testing them. 
If GM foods are similar to non-GM ones in 
a limited way—such as the amounts of fibre 
and fatty acids, proteins, carbohydrates, 
vitamins and minerals they contain—it 
is simply assumed that the chemical and 
genetic differences will not make them 
more toxic. The authorities declare them 
to be “substantially equivalent” to non-GM 
foods and wave them through. 

But the Royal Society, which is calling 
for the system to be tightened, now admits 
that this may not reveal “any unexpected 



effects of genetic modification”. This 
change of heart is long overdue. Both the 
scientific establishment and the govern¬ 
ment have been complacent about the risks 
of GM technology. It is scandalous that 
such a slapdash method of checking for 
health dangers has been allowed to persist 
for so long. But the government’s attitude 
to testing for the spread of genes to create 
“super weeds” and contaminate other crops 
has been almost as negligent. 

Ministers have sugested time and again 
that “farm-scale trials”—where scores of 
fields have been split between GM and non- 
GM crops—would provide conclusive evi¬ 
dence on their safety. But the trials were not 
designed to look at whether genes escape, but 
at the effect different ways of using pesticides 
on the two crops had on wildlife. 

No wonder environment minister 
Michael Meacher admitted last week 
that the government “does not have high 
credibility” on GM issues and “needs to 
listen” to the public. As the reports reveal, 
it should have done so a long time ago. 
Mr Blair should now follow the public he 
has so long misled and end this dangerous 
experiment with a hazardous and unwanted 
technology before it is too late. 
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talking union 


Still paying the same bloody price 


by DON FRANKS 

There should be signs up at the airports warning overseas 
visitors: 

Working In This Country Can Damage Your Health. 

According to the Council of Trade Unions (CTU), in New 
Zealand there are around 500 work-related deaths each 
year—a far greater proportion than in Australia or the USA. 
Across New Zealand, 700 workers are injured on the job 
each week and hundreds more suffer work-related sickness 
stress and fatigue. 

Ever since the 19 th century, when capitalism introduced 
large-scale mass production for profit, injury and death 
have been the workers' shadow. In 1912 Auckland workers' 
demonstrating in solidarity with striking Waihi miners held 
a banner that read: 

"If blood be the price of your cursed wealth—good god 
we have bought it fair." 

Today, in the 21 st century, we're still under the same sys¬ 
tem and workers are still paying the same bloody price. 

This year in Aotearoa, deaths in January alone have in¬ 
cluded workers being crushed, drowned, trapped in machin¬ 
ery and falling from heights. Industrial and commercial sector 
deaths in January numbered 
18. In agriculture there were 
14 deaths, construction 8, 
mines and quarries 2 and 
forestry 1. 

One reason for the 
shocking workplace death 
and injuries in recent years 
is staff cutbacks. Firefight¬ 
ers have struggled long 
and hard against manage¬ 
ment attempts to reduce 
the minimum number at¬ 
tending a fire. Similarly, 
basic safety in rail shunting yards requires a team of 
four workers, which has been dangerously reduced 
to two. 

Hand in hand with staff cutbacks has been the decline of 
union-enforced safety on the job. 

The CTU argues that: 

"New Zealand's experience is probably worse because 
of the significant lowering of conditions under the Em¬ 
ployment Contracts Act"—when unionised jobs fell to a 
record low. 

Public concern and partial revival of union pressure has 
resulted in the appearance of a bill making a few improve¬ 
ments to the Health and Safety in Employment Act. 

Under the government's new proposals, more workers 
will be covered by the act—rail and maritime workers were 
previously not covered. Workers suffering accidents in vehi¬ 
cles away from their bases will also be included. 

The bill provides for two days training of on-site health 
and safety representatives, and some limited powers for 
those representatives to take on-site actions. 

There is also greater recognition of stress as a workplace 
hazard and an increase in fines for serious breaches of safety 
procedures. 

These changes are welcome, although they're not radi¬ 
cal. 

For example, the maximum fine for breaches under the 
new rules would be $500,000—as compared to the maximum 
fines of $5000,000 demanded under British laws. At present 
fines for employers disregarding essential safety measure 


average only $6200. 

The CTU has been calling on its members to voice support 
for the new laws, while bosses have opposed them. 

A common complaint from bosses is that increased fines 
will ruin small businesses—but in fact it's the biggest bosses 
that are making most of the noise. 

Simon Carlaw, chief executive of Business New Zealand 
insists: 

"Changes in health and safety in the pipeline will erode 
New Zealand's competitiveness". 

He does not explain how improved competitiveness helps 
workers killed in the process of getting it. 

Act MP and faithful bosses' errand boy Richard Prebble 
says law changes are not needed, because, according to 
him, not 500 but only 39 workers were killed on the job 
last year. 

How does 500 suddenly become 39? 

The Act politician manufactured his ridiculous number 
by counting only the deaths officially investigated by the 
department of Occupational Safety and Health (Osh), despite 
the fact that Osh does not have the resources or authority 
to examine more than a minority of cases. 

Figures don't lie, but liars can figure. 

A boss's voice to be taken 
more notice of is the edito¬ 
rial of the New Zealand 
Herald. 

In its overview of the new 
laws the Herald observes: 

"Most contentious is the 
suggestion that health and 
safety staff representatives 
should be allowed to issue 
notices that would force 
their employers to rectify a 
hazard or shut off danger¬ 
ous machines." 

The Herald has correctly identified the most effective way 
of ensuring workers safety—direct action by the workers 
on the job. 

And, as a big employer themselves, this is the last thing 
Herald bosses want to encourage. 

They quickly go on to suggest that: 

"The unnecessary halting of production could be easily 
avoided if Osh were the arbiter in such disputes". 

That suggestion is just nonsense. 

Any worker who's seen an industrial accident knows that 
the only thing that can save the victim is instant action. 
When your mate is stuck in machinery or trapped under a 
crumbling wall you don't make sure production keeps going 
while somebody rings up Osh. 

But as you can see from reading the views of the Her¬ 
ald and Business New Zealand, all the pressure from the 
top is on keeping the line moving regardless of workers' 
safety. 

That's why the best way to ensure industrial safety is by 
building union organisation on every job. A job with active 
delegate organisation gives workers the confidence to speak 
up and take action to prevent hazards and demand that 
money is spent on necessary safety equipment. 

We should support the CTU's campaign for a law change, 
but we'd be kidding ourselves if we imagine that any new 
law will prevent 500 deaths in the coming year. 

Under the present, anti-worker, capitalist system, work¬ 
places can only be kept healthy and safe by day to day rank- 
and-file workers' organisation. 
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Tide turns on Auckland's waterfront 


Workers’ confidence is rising. 

There’s a feeling, after years 
of defeats at the hands of ruth¬ 
less bosses and “more market” 
governments, that now it’s our 
turn again. 

And there are signs that 
this feeling, coupled with 
precious little else from the 
Labour-led government, may 
be sparking a workers’ fight- 
back from below. 

Some unions have seized 
on the few improvements of 
the Employment Relations 
Act to start rebuilding their 
organisation. Combined with 


ing the 16-year fall in union 
membership. 

The last quarter of 2001 saw 
23,440 strike days—more than 
in the whole of 1998,1999 and 
2000 combined. 

Strikes are lasting longer— 
an average of nearly 6 days per 
employee. 

A growing number of them 
are not in defence of existing 
conditions, but to secure decent 
pay rises, improved job security 
or extended union coverage. 

And crucially, some of these 
little publicised strikes are 
winning. 


the new mood, this is revers- 

Socialist Worker spoke to Waterfront Workers Union delegate 
DAVE PHILLIPS about lessons from the watersiders' recent 
victory on the Auckland wharves. 


What’s the significance of 
getting the casuals on the one 
contract? 

The settlement from our 
perspective at Bledisloe [the 
Wharf Dave works on], means 
securing jobs for full-time 
workers. 

The casual aspect does en¬ 
ter into it, simply because 
for years and years and years 
nobody's tried to organise 
them. So we need to get these 
people organised. 

We've got them under the 
collective. We've got the com¬ 
pany to take out their union 
fees. They have received an 
8% pay increase, they're going 
up a dollar on their rate. 

My emphasis has always been 
on full time employment. 

I'm not a advocate of part- 
time or casual employment 
because it degrades people. It 
makes them feel like they're 
second class. They've gotta 
stand by their phones. They're 
not able to plan a future. 

So basically it's all about the 
preservation of the conditions 
that we've got for full time 
employees. 

Casualisation is an issue in 
all industries. What sort of 
lessons could other workers 
learn from your experiences? 

It shows the old rule, that 
collectively you'll always win. 

The old adage: you go into 
a forest, you pick up a stick, 
you can snap it; but you tie a 
whole bunch of them together 
and it's pretty hard to break . 

It's a solidarity issue. 

We have had casuals who 


have stepped up though the 
ranks, they've gone to part 
time. We have had part-timers 
who have gone to full time be¬ 
cause of this negotiation. 

And that's what it's all 
about, giving young people, 
more than anything, the ability 
to plan a future for themselves 
and their kids. 

That's been the hardest as¬ 
pect, because you're working 
with a heartless company that 
really doesn't give a shit about 
the average bloke. You're a 
number. 

They just give a shit about 
the dollar, and maximising 
profits at any expense. 


What else is significant about 
what you’ve achieved and 
how you’ve 
gone about -jW.. 
it? 

The achieve¬ 
ments speak for 
themselves. 

We had a three 
day stoppage last 
year. 

People al¬ 
ways identify 
people in the 
waterfront in¬ 
dustry with un¬ 
ions with strikes 
and that sort of 
thing—but I think 
the last strike was 
15 or 20 years ago. 

We've made the company realise 
that no longer are they the big boss 
with the stick, they have to sit down and 
work in partnership with the union. 

No longer are the guys going to be 
kicked around. 


THE SETTLEMENT 


► 14 month 
struggle. 

► Three days of 
strike action. 

► Settled for 2 
years. 

► Altogether, 
approximately an 
immediate 13% 
increase. 

► Greater workers' 
control of shift 
rosters. 

► End of demeaning 
"team" 

organising which 
divided workers 
into small groups. 

► One collective 
agreement for all 
union members, 
including part- 
time and casual 
workers. 


And this isn't because of 
the type of government that 
we've got, because we battled 
through the ECA [National's 
Employment Contracts Act]. 

All we've got [from Labour's 
Employment Relation's Act] is a 
very, very slight improvement 
on what we had over the past 


ten years. 

I'm not an advocate of 
this government, to me they 
haven't looked after anybody, 
we've had to go out there and 
do it ourselves. 

So we've actually shown big 
business and the waterfront 
industry that it can be done, 
and it's through solidarity. 

If you stick together, you'll 
improve your lot. It mightn't be 
by a hell of a lot, but at least 
you'll get something at the end 
of the day. 

Why is this happening now, 
what’s changed? 

Well, after the '89 reforms, 
there was a fear instilled into 
workers. 

We had hundreds that went 
from the waterfront industry, (I 
just came into it after it). They 
left behind them a big shadow, 
people were scared to look 
over their own shoulder. 

One of the biggest achieve¬ 
ments out of this negotiation is 
one collective contract. People 
have to understand how im¬ 
portant that is. 

We had five, six, seven, 
different contracts running 
alongside each other. And 
that's probably one of the 
hardest things to deal with. 

They would offer Joe an 
extra two cents, Sam a couple 
extra dollars, the old divide 
and conquer issue. 

And that's why we've had 
to rebuild. 



FOR 
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Debate on Local Government Bill 


Thinking corporates' more intelligent privatisation 


by PENNY BRIGHT 

Spokesperson for Water 
Pressure Group 



The sound of a whistle blowing 
is a harsh, strident sound. It has 
to be. Its purpose is to warn 
people of clanger ahead. 

The Water Pressure Group 
(WPG) continues to “blow the 
whistle” on Sandra Lee’s Local 
Government Bill. 

For the minister of local 
government to claim her bill 
“stops water privatisation, no 
ifs, no buts and no maybes” is 
simply not true. 

Had Sandra Lee stated that 
her bill was putting some re¬ 
strictions on water privatisa¬ 
tion that don’t currently exist, 
that would have been more 
accurate. 

This bill, if passed in its cur¬ 
rent form, will continue to allow 
water privatisation through the 
mechanism of public-private 
partnerships. 

That means contracting out, 
like the Papakura District 
Council franchise with multi¬ 
national consortium United 
Water. 

This is in direct opposition 
to stated Alliance policy: “The 
Alliance will discourage the 
sale or further privatisation of 
utilities or other strategic as¬ 
sets held by local government. 
Legislation which requires or 
encourages the sale of local 
assets, their contracting out or 
their setting up in forms which 
makes them ripe for sale will 
be repealed.” 

Sandra Lee says: “Contract¬ 
ing out of the management of 
water and wastewater systems 
will only be allowed for terms of 
15 years or less. Long-term con¬ 
tracting out of management as 
a form of de facto privatisation 
will not be permitted, unlike at 
present where it is allowed.” 

But contracting out of water 
management, short-term or 
long-term, is still contracting 
out. 

Contracting out in the form 
of public-private partnerships 
of the Papakura type is the 
most common international 
form of water privatisation. 
It’s only in Britain that private 
water companies actually own 


the pipes. 

Claims that public-private 
partnerships are not privatisa¬ 
tion because the assets are still 
owned by the public are “wea¬ 
sel words”. 

The question “Is contracting 
out in the form of the Papakura 
contract with United Water a 
form of privatisation, yes or 
no?” was put to all Labour, 
Alliance and Green MPs in 
January 2001. Sandra Lee has 
never answered. 

Laila Harre, Alliance as¬ 
sociate minister of commerce, 
did answer: “I do consider 
fran-chising as it exists in the 
Papakura contract with United 
Water to be privatisation.” 

Public-private partnerships 
of this type are the thinking 
corporates’ far more intelligent 
form of privatisation. 

Why spend a fortune buying 
the asset base when, for the 
much lower cost of a long-term 
lease, multinational corpora¬ 
tions can have a guaranteed 
income stream? 

Who benefits? The public, 
who have paid for and use the 


by SANDRA LEE 

Minister of local government 



Antagonistic interpretations 
are circulating about the im¬ 
portant changes that the Alli¬ 
ance has achieved in the Local 
Government Bill. 

The bill is aimed at democra¬ 
tising local authorities in New 
Zealand. Its contents have been 
developed in collaboration with 
our coalition partner, Labour. 

The bill will replace the 1974 
Local Government Act. During 
the 1980s and 90s there were 
significant changes to this act 
which resulted in a move to 
privatisation. 

One aspect of the privatisa¬ 
tion regime was user pays of 
water and cutting off water sup¬ 
plies. It was only to be expected 
that community groups actively 
opposed these new measures. 

The Alliance has always op¬ 
posed the privatisation of water. 
When I introduced the Local 


pipes? Or the shareholders, 
whose private company has 
“leased” the pipes? 

Will Sandra Lee’s bill stop 
this? No. FACT. 

A Papkura-type contract is 
still possible. FACT. 

What is to stop the contract 
being renewed for another 15 
years? Nothing in the bill pro¬ 
hibits that. FACT. 

The WPG wants the bill 
amended so that it’s watertight 
against all forms of privatisa¬ 
tion, including contracting out 
public-private partnerships. 

We received a letter on 18 
February 2002 from prime 
minister Helen Clark: “The bill 
in question is a government 
bill. There is no difference in 
position between the coali¬ 
tion partners on this matter. 
Cabinet included provisions in 
the legislation on the recom¬ 
mendation of the minister for 
local government, designed to 
protect water services from any 
threat of privatisation.” 

Not a good look, Helen! 
Pity there’s a major difference 
between the position of the 


Government Bill in parliament 
I emphasised that, for the Alli¬ 
ance, access to water was not a 
commodity but a fundamental 
human right. 

However, confusion has 
arisen over the interpretation 
of the bill to the point that the 
Water Pressure Group (WPG) 
believes it provides for priva¬ 
tisation. 

The WPG has stated that my 
“continued deceit is sickening” 
and has described me as a “fe¬ 
male Maori Richard Prebble”. 

While I cannot convince the 
WPG about the bill’s provi¬ 
sions, other groups had no trou¬ 
ble understanding its substance 
and intent. 

The Act Party are openly 
criticising me for not allowing 
councils the opportunity to 
privatise their water assets. 

The Wellington Chamber of 
Commerce has been quoted 
as saying “what we’re worried 
about is that too much rate¬ 
payers’ money would be used 
by economically activist local 
authorities and too many assets 
held that could be used on a 
more market basis”. 

The bill represents a pro¬ 
found shift from the present 
Local Government Act. For 
the first time in the history of 
New Zealand, the privatisation 


coalition partners on the Local 
Government Bill and Labour’s 
stated policy on water services 
before the 1999 election. 

Back then, the WPG asked 
all parties: “Does your party 
intend to support any changes 
at central government level 
which would give local bodies 
greater power or ability to com¬ 
mercialise, privatise or contract 
out essential public services 
such as water?” 

The Labour Party answer: 
“No.” 

Water services come un¬ 
der the Commerce Act. Judge 
Salmon ruled that water was a 
saleable commodity and its sale 
a commercial activity. 

The WPG has called for 
the government to take water 
services out from under the 
Commerce Act. What action 
has been taken by Labour or 
Alliance? None. 

We demand that Alliance 
and Labour MPs uphold their 
stated policy of opposition to 
water privatisation or, in elec¬ 
tion year, they will pay the price. 
Beware! 


of local authority water assets 
will be prohibited. 

The bill specifically prohibits 
the privatisation of local au¬ 
thority water services. Under 
the current act, there is nothing 
to prevent their privatisation. 

The bill requires that territo¬ 
rial authorities must continue 
to provide water and wastewa¬ 
ter services. 

It prohibits a council divest¬ 
ing significant assets involved 
in the provision of water or 
wastewater services. 

Contracting out of the man¬ 
agement of water and waste- 
water systems will only be 
allowed for terms of 15 years 
or less. Long-term contracting 
out of management as a form 
of de facto privatisation will not 
be permitted, unlike at present 
where it is allowed. 

Joint ventures for the con¬ 
struction and management of 
water and sewerage systems 
will only be allowed where 
ownership of the assets remain 
with the local authority. BOOT 
(build, own, operate, transfer) 
schemes will not be permitted, 
unlike at present where they 
are allowed. 

The bill provides greater 
opportunities for electors to 
participate in their democratic 
processes. 


New bill stops water privatisation 
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Will our water and 
roads be privatised? 


by GRANT MORGAN 

What are the words “stock exchange” do¬ 
ing in a draft law which local government 
minister Sandra Lee promises will protect 
council assets from privatisation? 

The Local Government Bill has sparked 
bitter conflict between Lee, deputy leader 
of the Alliance, and Penny Bright, spokes¬ 
person of the Water Pres¬ 
sure Group in Auckland. 

Bright calls the bill “a 
treacherous sellout which 
supports water privatisa¬ 
tion”. 

The claims of the Water 
Pressure Group are “mis¬ 
leading”, responds Lee’s 
press secretary. 

The dispute between 
Bright and Lee centres 
around section 129 of the 
draft law. 

This section has several 
sub-clauses which, on the 
surface, appear at odds 
with each other. 

One says a local body 
“must not transfer owner¬ 
ship and control” of sig¬ 
nificant water assets “to a 
person that is not a council- 
controlled organisation”. 

A clear declaration that 
private firms will be denied 
control of our water, you 
would think. 

However, another sub¬ 
clause says section 129 
“does not prevent” private 
firms being awarded con¬ 
tracts for water “manage¬ 
ment” so long as the term 
is less than 15 years. 

And another says a coun¬ 
cil can enter into a “joint 
venture” with a private 
firm for water “construc¬ 
tion and management” so 
long as “ownership of the 
assets” remains with the 
local body. 

These apparently contradictory sub¬ 
clauses open the way to “public-private 
partnerships”, says Bright, which “will help 
spread water privatisation”. 

Public-private partnerships are “the 
thinking corporates’ far more intelligent 
form of privatisation,” she continues. 

Pointing to the public-private partner¬ 


ship in Papakura, where two of the world’s 
largest water corporates have a 30-year 
contract to manage that council’s water, 
Bright asks: 

“Why spend a fortune buying the asset 
base when, for the much lower cost of a 
long-term lease, corporates can have a 
guaranteed income stream?” 

Bright’s analysis is flatly rejected by the 


local government minister. 

The draft law, says Lee, means that “for 
the first time in the history of New Zea¬ 
land, the privatisation of local authority 
water assets will be prohibited”. 

It’s certainly true that the Local Gov¬ 
ernment Bill restricts some of the priva¬ 
tisation mechanisms which are presently 
available under the existing law. 


That’s why business groups and right- 
wing councillors are strong objectors to 
section 129 of the draft law. 

Tony Lines is general manager of United 
Water, the consortium of two overseas 
multinationals awarded a contract to man¬ 
age Papakura’s water for 30 years, with a 
20-year right of renewal. 

United Water’s strategy would have to 
be reassessed if Lee’s bill 
becomes law, says Lines. 

He sees the 15-year time 
limit on water management 
contracts as the problem. 
“That’s the absolute mini¬ 
mum a contractor would 
be interested in.” 

The reaction of Lines 
tells us a lot about the Local 
Government Bill. 

For a start, the cor-po- 
rates are grumpy about 
the draft law’s 15-year limit 
on private management of 
water. They will apply lots 
of pressure at all stages of 
the bill’s progress through 
parliament to get the time 
limit extended. 

It’s quite possible they 
will succeed. The draft law 
itself opens the door by al¬ 
lowing private firms to con¬ 
trol water management for 
15 years. This, by anyone’s 
standards, is a lengthy time 
frame. 

And Labour, chasing 
a “free trade” deal with 
America that’s likely to 
open up local government 
activities to private take¬ 
over, is sympathetic to the 
corporates’ demands. 

But even if the bill is 
passed in its present form, 
it seems that corporates 
could live with what Lines 
calls the “absolute mini¬ 
mum” of 15 years’ private 
control of water. And they 
can always apply for an extension of their 
contract when it expires. 

Pointing to the Alliance’s commitment 
to water as a “fundamental human right”, 
Lee says her party is “drawing a line in the 
sand on this issue”. 

While she’s unlikely to publicly admit it, 
Lee’s “line in the sand” comment reflects 

► 



■ The shape of roads to come? 
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• 'Labour's commitment to private firms running toll roads may be just the start of 
public-private partnerships in sectors like health, education and welfare' 


► 


the Alliance’s backroom arguments with 
Labour over water services. 

Behind the scenes, Labour MPs have 
been pressuring the Alliance to open up 
water to private firms. 

It appears that Lee’s bill is an uneasy 
compromise between the Alliance’s op¬ 
position to water privatisation and the 
corporates’ rush to colonise local govern¬ 
ment assets. 

Other indicators of an uneasy compro¬ 
mise are contained in the draft law. 

It creates a new beast called a “council- 
controlled organisation”. 

Section 129, the centre of dispute be¬ 
tween Bright and Lee, says that only a 
council-controlled organisation can have 
“ownership and control” of water. 

But what is a council-controlled organi¬ 
sation? 

Lee’s bill allows a council-controlled 
organisation to be a public-private partner¬ 
ship in which a council is a junior partner 
to profit-driven corporates. 

This is spelt out in section 42, which says 
that a council-controlled organisation can 
be a joint venture between a council and a 
private firm who together go into a 50-50 
deal with another private firm. 

So a council’s votes and shares could eas¬ 
ily be less than those of private firms under 
Lee’s definition of a “council-controlled 
organisation”. 

This conclusion is supported by the draft 
law’s talk about “council-controlled profit 
organisations”. 

Profit is the driving force of private firms, 
not public bodies. It logically follows that 
a “council-controlled organisation” can 
actually be controlled by private firms 
whose only objective is profit. 

The Local Government Bill also allows 
a council-controlled profit organisation to 
be “listed on a stock exchange”. In other 
words, ownership of local body assets can 
be a market commodity. This is privatisa¬ 
tion by another name. 

Yet, in the bill’s 357 pages, the words 
“stock exchange” appear only a couple 
of times. 

Again, it’s evidence of an uneasy com¬ 
promise between a local government 
minister opposing privatisation who’s 
facing off against the corporates and their 
Labour Party backers. 

This compromise is slowing the corpo¬ 
rates’ aim of maximising their power and 
profits. But it’s also legalising the creeping 
privatisation of local government assets. 

So far, most of the debate has raged 
around water. Yet there are powerful 
forces pushing for private control of other 
services which, until now, have been seen 
as not-for-profit. fr 


Easily the most important in the lives of 
most people is roads. 

Auckland City Council has decided in 
favour of public-private partnerships to 
build more motorways. 

Some of the funds for these motorways 
would come from private corporations. 
They, in return, would be allowed to charge 
tolls for decades to come, and maybe get 
control of the motorways during this 
period. 

Transport minister Mark Gosche says 
Labour agrees with National on “private 
sector involvement” in toll roads. 

Wake Up Auckland is a broad coalition 
which opposes the market extremism 
of mayor John Banks and his right-wing 
council majority. One of the coalition’s 
main concerns is transport. 

Maire Leadbeater, who last October 
narrowly missed re-election to the Auck¬ 
land council as an Independent Green, is 
an activist with Wake Up Auckland. 

“It’s shocking to see the Labour-Alli¬ 
ance government lining up so closely with 
the big business drive for more roads, and 
for toll roads,” says Leadbeater. 

“Experience around the world shows 
that endless motorways and toll roads 
don’t solve congestion problems, but 
rather destroy the environment and qual¬ 
ity of life.” 

Tony Blair’s Labour government in 
Britain has opened the door to corporate 
control over the public health service, as 
well as transport and water, under their 
version of public-private partnerships. 

Helen Clark and other movers and shak¬ 
ers in NZ Labour are fans of Blair’s “Third 
Way” partnership with the corporates. And 
with Labour’s superannuation fund soak¬ 
ing up scarce tax dollars, the government 
could well ask private firms to finance 
public sector projects in return for a slice 
of the action. 

So Labour’s commitment to private 
firms running toll roads may be just the 
start of public-private partnerships in sec¬ 
tors like health, education and welfare. 


Any moves in this direction are sure to 
spark a groundswell of dissent. That’s clear 
from the substantial grassroots support for 
the anti-privatisation campaigns already 
being waged by the Water Pressure Group 
and Wake Up Auckland. 

Hundreds came to the recent meetings 
that founded Wake Up Auckland, and 
within days thousands had signed their pe¬ 
tition. Hundreds are involved in the Water 
Pressure Group’s payment boycott, while 
thousands of others have signed submis¬ 
sions of support. And anti-privatisation 
coalitions are active in other cities in the 
Auckland region. 

It’s hard to see how the uneasy compro¬ 
mise of the Local Government Bill can 
survive the expanding conflict between 
supporters and opponents of privatisa¬ 
tion. 

In the heat of battle, Lee’s draft law will 
either be amended to fit in with the corpo¬ 
rates’ strategy, or else grassroots pressure 
will force the removal of clauses which 
allow de facto privatisation. 

The more people who join the fightback 
coalitions, the more likely that the corpo¬ 
rates will fail. Those who get active can 
make a real difference. 

CONTACT DETAILS 

Water Pressure Group 

• Penny: pennybright@xtra.co.nz 
or (09) 846 9825. 

Wake Up Auckland 

• Marney: marney@xtra.co.nz 
or (09) 376 6213. 
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Get involved 
with the SWO 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone Vaughan: (09) 433 8897 

Email: vaughang@ihug.co.nz 


★ AUCKLAND 


Meets 7.30pm every Tuesday at the Trade Union 
Centre 147 Great North Rd, Grey Lynn. 

Phone Len: 634 3984 

Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


★TAURANGA 


Phone Tony: 544 1859 

Email: hatosnell@hotmail.com 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone Bernie: 345 9853 

Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


★ PALMERSTON NORTH 


Phone Thomas: 354 8638 


★ WELLINGTON 


Meets 7.30pm every Monday 
at Rm 2 Crossways (back entrance), 
Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 

Phone Gordon: 972 2296 


★ CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone Don: 385 5268 

Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


★ TIMARU 


Phone Vaughan: 688 5837 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


SWO members elsewhere in NZ and our sister 
organisations overseas can be contacted through 
the SWO's national office. 

Phone: (09) 634 3984 
Fax: (09) 634 3936 
Write: Box 13-685 Auckland 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 
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http://www.crosswinds.net/~SWOnz 
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Please keep them under 300 words. 
Post or email to SWO National Office. 


Socialist Workers Organisation 



by capitalism, so the struggle for socialism is 
global. 

We campaign for solidarity with workers in 
other countries. We fight racism and imperial¬ 
ism. We oppose all immigration controls. 

We support all genuine national liberation 
struggles. 

We are internationalists because socialism 
depends on spreading working class revolu¬ 
tions around the world. 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploitation 
which generates inequality, crisis and war. 
Although workers create society's wealth, it 
is controlled by the ruling class for its own 
selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when the 
working class takes control of social wealth 
and democratically plans its production and 
distribution to meet human needs, not private 
profits. This will eliminate all class divisions 
in society. 

Stalinist countries such as China and Cuba, 
just like the former Soviet Union and the 
Eastern bloc, have nothing to do with social¬ 
ism. They are state capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against every dictatorial 
stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be reformed 
to end exploitation and oppression, contrary 
to what Alliance, Labour and union leaders 
claim. It must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism's parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. These 
institutions cannot be taken over and used by 
the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the working 
class needs a new kind of state - a democrat¬ 
ic workers state based on workers councils 
and workers militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are exploited 


LIBERATION FROM 
OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We oppose 
the oppression of women, Maori, Pacific 
Islanders, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to divide 
the working class. 

We support the right of all oppressed 
groups to organise for their own defence. 

Their liberation is essential to socialist revolu¬ 
tion and impossible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori self 
determination. 

The government's approach to Treaty 
claims has benefited a Maori elite while doing 
little for working class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be achieved 
within capitalism. It will only become a reality 
with the establishment of a workers' state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most militant 
sections of the working class have to be 
organised into a mass revolutionary socialist 
party. 

We are in the early stages of building such 
a party through involvement in the day-to-day 
struggles of workers and the oppressed. 

The Socialist Workers Organisation 
must grow in size and influence to provide 
leadership in the struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions with a 
rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to fight for 
socialism, then join us. 
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Economically engineered education 


by DAVID COLYER 

Labour is pushing through a major restruc¬ 
turing of tertiary education and research. 

These reforms will create a system di¬ 
vided between what can best be described 
as “research factories” and “degree facto¬ 
ries”—one producing research, the other 
skilled workers—both totally subservient 
to the needs of big business. 

An increasing proportion of universities’ 
research funding is coming from private 
companies. Over four-fifths of Massey Uni¬ 
versity’s research funding is commercial, 
while at Auckland commercial funding has 
outstripped government and charitable 
funding for the first time. 

The government wants to further in¬ 
crease the for-profit focus of universities 
and crown research institutes by making 
them compete for “performance related” 
funds. 

The Foundation for Research, Science 
and Technology (Forst), which distributes 
government funds, wants research “focused 
on maximising economic return”. To win 
funding scientists must have a plan to make 
their results “useful or commercialised”. 

The government is also setting up be¬ 
tween three and six “centres of research 
excellence” focusing on biotechnology, in¬ 
formation and communications technology 
and “creative industries” such as design. 

The Tertiary Education Advisory Coun¬ 
cil’s (Teac) draft Tertiary Education Strat¬ 
egy warns that the restructuring, “may 
ultimately entail some rationalisation of 
research areas among providers”. 

Jim Doyle of the Association of Poly¬ 
technics says the plan will mean “the elite 
end of the sector plundering resources that 
are quite frankly needed elsewhere”. 

But even within the science and technol¬ 
ogy sectors, there will be many losers. 

Dr Mike Berridge, president of the NZ 
Association of Scientists, is warning of “very 
large redundancies in the crown research 
institute system”. 

He says Forst is “too strongly focused 
on economic outcomes because that’s what 
treasury and the government financial 
people want”. 

“They want people to fulfil criteria that 
are very loose on the science and very tight 
on economic gains.” 

Genetic engineering—one of the ar¬ 
eas the government has targeted for 
growth—provides a clear example of what 
this economically modified approach to 


science will mean. 

Geneticist Mae Wan Ho rightly describes 
GE as “bad science working hand in glove 
with big business for quick profit”. 

Havard University biologist Ruth Hub¬ 
bard notes that, “Scientists are increas¬ 
ingly being forced to get into bed with big 
business. 

“Where research was once mostly neu¬ 
tral, it now has an array of paymasters to 
please. In place of impartiality, research 
results are being discreetly managed and 
massaged, or even locked away if they don’t 
serve the right interests.” 

In August 1998 Dr Arpad Pusztai, work¬ 
ing in Scotland, claimed to have found evi¬ 
dence that rats fed on GE potatoes suffered 
health problems. 

He was pushed into retiring and his 
research suppressed by his employer, an 
institute that received funding from Mon¬ 
santo. 

The attitude of the biotech industry is 
summed up by Monsanto executive Phil 
Agnell, “It’s not up to us to guarantee the 


safety 
of GM 
food 

products,” 
he once 
said. “Our 
interest is 
to sell as 
much as 
possible of 
them”. 

Are these 
the sorts of values 
you want you education 
system and your world 
to be governed by? 

If not, then get in¬ 
volved with So¬ 
cialist Worker 
and help build 
the resistance 
on your 
campus, 
workplace or 
community. 
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Staff strike highlights crisis 


“Government has gone about as far as it 
can in bleeding students dry and putting 
them into hock. 

“But it has also gone too far in forcing 
university staff to pay for the ongoing 
shortfalls in funding through increased 
staff-student ratios and reductions in the 
real value of their salary scales.” 

This neat summing up of the funding 
crisis in tertiary education comes from Dr 
Grant Duncan, National President of the 
Association of University Staff (AUS). 

Students returning to their studies at 
Waikato, Massey, Victoria, Canterbury, 
Lincoln and Otago universities will be 
greeted by a national day of strike action 
by staff on March 4. 

AUS members are demanding higher 
pay from the university managers and 
more funding from the Government. 

The union points out that, “the present 
Government... has barely kept university 
funding in pace with inflation.” 

Despite two years of fee freezes, and no 
interest while studying, student debt con¬ 
tinues to grow. The total amount owned is 
set to reach $5 billion this month. 

An NZ University Students Asso¬ 
ciation (NZUSA) survey has found that 


average student debt has increased from 
$11,695 in 1998 to $13,743 last year. The 
average student bank loan had also grown 
from $2538 to $4580 over the same time. 

Last year only 9% of students surveyed 
were debt-free, compared with 21% in 1998. 

NZUSA is supporting the strikes. 

“We believe that all of this is tied up 
with the issue of government under-fund¬ 
ing,” says NZUSA President Andrew 
Campbell. 

“We are trying to get the message 
across to students that, although they 
may not think that staff salaries impact 
on them, they do. 

“Staff have less time. There is more 
pressure on them, particularly higher ad¬ 
ministrative burdens ...which also impacts 
on the quality time that staff are able to 
put into the students,” he said. 

Over the last two years, strikes by health 
workers have forced the Government to 
boost health funding, these actions show the 
way for other under-funded services. 

It’s election year and the Government 
is currently reviewing education funding, 
there’s no better time for students to join 
staff protests and pickets and present a 
united demand for more funding. 


























































